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TO  EAB/I  JOURUAL  EDITORS 


The  following  information  is  for  your  use. 

/OU"  ^nry^‘ 


V ; .V  ^ 

DeWitt  CL"' Wing  and  Eraiicis  Af  Elood, 


Specialists  in  Information. 


"ECOUOMIC  DM'/IOCPACY  lU  THE  CORE  BELT" 

Erom  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  '.’Wallace’s  remarks  on  "Economic 
Democracy  in  the  Corn  Belt",  in  a radio  talk  this  week,  the  following  is  quoted: 

"At  one  of  the  State  fairs  in  the  riidwest  recently  a farm  paper  editor 
asked  over  a hundred  corn-hog  producers,  picked  at  randomi,  how  much  of  an  increase 
in  corn  acreage  could  be  expected  in  their  communities  if  there  were  no  adjustment 
program.  The  average  of  the  answers  v/as  this:  ’If  there  is  no  adjustment  program 
in  1935,  we  look  for  increase  in  corn  acreage  over  the  base  period  of  about  30 
percent. ' 

"Perhaps  that  seems  an  extravagant  guess.  Looking  at  the  record  of  past 
years,  however,  there  is  some  basis  for  it.  Eor  it  seems  that  after  every  drouth 
year,  corn  acreage  goes  up.  ’.'h  have  never  had  a drouth  as  bad  as  the  1934  one. 

The  one  closest  to  it  in  extent  and  severity,  so  far  as  we  Imow,  occurred  in 
1894...  After  that  drouth,  during  vUiich  corn  prices  got  up  to  45  cents,  the 
average  in  1895  jumped  13  percent.  The  price,  in  1895,  dropped  to  14  cents. 

"An  increase  in  a.creage  in  the  year  following  a drouth  is  not  the  only 
factor;  historj^  records  that  yield  per  acre  also  rises.  Looking  back  over  the 
past  50  years  or  so  of  corn  acre;ige  and  yield,  we  find  that  in  the  year  follow- 
ing a great  drouth  the  yield  per  acre  is  generally  well  above  average.  Uith 

acreage  expanded,  and  yields  per  acre  above  average,  there  is  of  course  an  ex- 

cellent chance  for  a crop  big  enough  to  push  prices  down  around  the  10-cent  level. 
But  let  P-S  suppose  that  the  estimate  of  a 30  percent  increase  in  corn  acreage 
in  1935,  if  there  is  no  adjustment  program  in  effect,  is  too  high;  snppose  we 
pare  it  down  to  a more  reasonable  guess,  s.a5^  a.  10  percent  increase.  Uith  average 
yields,  tha.t  ijvould  m.ean  in  1935  a crop  of  2,700,000,000  bushels, 

"Let's  imagine  on.rselves  in  the  fall  of  1935  with  thet  m.uch  corn  in  our 
fields.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it?  Eeed  it  to  cattle?  Ue  will  have  15 

percent  fewer  cattle  then  than  we  had  in  1932-33.  Eeed  it  to  hogs?  Ue'll  have 

30  percent  fewer  hogs.  Eeed  it  to  sheep  and  poultry?  Ue  v/on't  have  quite  as 
many  of  them.,  either.  Human  food?  Industrial  uses?  Hardly  a drop  in  the  bucket. 
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"Then  what  will  we  do  with  it?  Why,  we'll  do  what  we  did  with  our  10- cent 
corn  in  1932:  we'll  feed  it  to  anything  on  four  legs,  until  we're  sick  of  the 
sight  of  it,  and  then  niayhe  we'll  use  some  of  it  for  fuel,  as  Y/e  did  then;  or 
mayde  wee'll  just  let  some  of  it  rot  in  the  field. 

"When  we  did  this  in  the  marketing  year  1932-33,  we  used  up  about 
2,600,000,000  bushels.  We  still  had  195,000,000  bushels  left,  over  and  above 
our  normal  safety  reserves  of  180,000,000  bushels.  That  is  why  we  had  10-cent 
corn.  But  a 10  percent  increase  in  acreage  in  1935  with  normal  yields,  we  have 
agreed,  would  give  us  almost  as  much  corn  as  we  had  in  1932-33,  whereas  our  live- 
stock numbers  are  considerably  less.  In  fact,  a liberal  estimate  is  that,  with 
livestock  population  at  the  level  it  will  be  in  1935,  our  actual  corn  needs  will 
be  around  2-l/4  billion  bushels.  That  is  some  600,000,000  bushels  under  the  crop 
that  a 10  percent  increase  in  acreage  would  produce.  If  the  past  is  any  guide 
at  all,  that  would  mean  10-cent  corn. 

"That  is  the  outlook  for  1935  in  the  Corn  Belt  if  there  is  uncontrolled 
exoansion.  A sudden  £aid  heavy  increase  in  our  exports  of  pork  and  lard  would 
of  course  improve  the  outlook,  but  we  cannot  count  on  anything  but  a slow,  mod- 
erate increase.  liven  that  is  hard  enough  to  get.  The  reciprocal  tariff  treaty 
with  Cuba  suggests  that  we  can  wun  back  some  of  our  foreign  trade  whenever  we  are 
willing  to  accept  inrports  in  uayment  for  our  exports.  But  of  necessity  the  in- 
creases in  foreign  trade  wull  come  slowly. 

"If  uncontrolled  expansion  in  the  1935  cox’n  acreage  is  likely  to  mean  10- 
cent  corn,  what  about  controlled  expansion?  The  answer  is  suggested,  at  least, 
by  our  experience  this  year.  With  a controlled  expansion  the  chances  are  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  a continuing  march  toward  parity  prices  for  corn  and  hogs.  We 
loiov;,  now,  from  personal  experience,  that  by  controlling  sup-oly  we  can  affect 
price.  What  to  most  of  us  had  been  no  more  than  a theory,  has  suddenly  become 
as  real  and  as  practical  as  an  everyday  farm  chore. 

"I  know  that  as  the  Corn  Belt  farmer  thinks  over  these  facts  and  tenden- 
cies in  the  economic  outlook,  he  will  not  let  them  be  the  sole  basis  of  his  vote 
in  this  corn-hog  referendum.  Ilor  should  he.  He  Y/ill  think  about  the  problems 
of  any  program  involving  over  a million  farms  and  farmers;  he  will  doubtless  re- 
call delays,  and  mii  sunders  landings , and  hours  of  struggle  with  a nev;  kind  of 
social  machinery.  If,  how^ever,  he  believes  in  the  ba.sic  need  of  continual  ad- 
justment of  supply  to  demand;  if  he  is  convinced  that  farm.ers  of  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  use  the  centralizing  power  of  the  federal  G-overnment 
to  keep  agriculture  in  balance  with  industry,  then  he  v/ill  turn  his  attention 
to  improving  that  social  machinery  as  rapidly  as  possible,  both  locally  and 
nationally. 

"finally,  there  is  one  other  consideration  in  this  corn-hog  ref erend^rm 
of  the  'utmost  importance  to  all  of  us  - to  labor  and  industry  as  well  as  to 
agriculture,  to  consniners  as  well  as  to  producers.  That  is  the  fact,  too  little 
noticed,  that  in  these  county  production  control  associations,  as  in  this  refer- 
end'um,  we  have  a new  democratic  jorocess  at  work  in  this  country,  a process  of 
economic  self-government. 
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"We  have  never  had  anything  like  it  hefore.  It  has  only  iDcen  recently 
that  we  have  come  to  feel  the  need  for  it.  The  political  democracy  of  a hundred 
years  ago  took  care  of  the  decentralized  economic  forces  of  that  day  not  perfect- 
ly, perhpas,  hut  adequately.  But  today  there  are  highly  centralized  economic 
forces  to  contend  with,  and  to  get  into  hala.nce,  lest  the  whole  business  go  smash. 
Today  it  is  not  one  man  competing  on  fair  and  even  terms  against  one  other  man; 
it  is  oneman  on  one  farm  against  a hillion-dollar  corporation,  or  it  is  a fifty- 
thousand-  do  liar  corporation  against  the  hillion-dollar  one;  or  it  is  a large 
group  of  individuals  unahle  to  act  as  a unit  and  therefore  selling  low  and  buying 
high.  Bor  this  group  there  simply  must  he  some  kind  of  social  machinery,  enabling 
themi  to  act  cooperatively  and  intelligently,  if  ever  they  are  to  get  a fair  share 
of  the  national  income. 

"The  method  of  this  corn-hog  referendum,  and  of  the  county  associations, 
is  at  bottom  the  method  our  forefathers  used  in  settling  their  local  affairs. 

What  was  true  of  political  affairs  for  them,  is  true  of  economic  affairs  for  us. 
With  the  economic  game  played  as  it  is  today,  economic  affairs  are  not  left  to 
chance.  In  an  oligarchy,  those  who  have  the  most  economic  power  govern  economic 
affairs.'  In  a democracy,  it  is  conceded  that  every  man  has  a stake  in  the  econ- 
omic decisions  that  are  made  from  day  to  day,  and  that,  therefore,  every  man  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  say  what  he  thinks  those  decisions  ought  to  be. 

"Bor  all  our  proud  traditions  of  democracy,  that  is  something  new  in  this 
country,  and  something  long,  long  overdue.  That  is  why  this  corn-hog  referendum 
is  potentially  so  im.portant  to  every  citizen  in  the  land.  There  may  be,  among 
corn-hog  producers,  a difference  of  opinion  on  the  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of 
conducting  another  adjustmient  program  in  1935,  but  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  voting  in  this  present  referendum." 

7f  if 


THREE-BOURTHS  OB  BIRST  CORil-HOG  PAYl'IEhTS  TO  BARi^'IERS 

Approximately  1,030,000  corn-hog  contracts,  or  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
expected  total,  have  been  received  for  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  about  $100,000,000  (about  75  percent  of  the  estimated  total  first  instalment 
of  benefit  pa^mients)  have  been  disbursed  through  October  2 to  contract  signers. 
Dr.  A-  Gr.  Black,  chief  of  the  corn-hog  section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  has  indicated  in  a preliminary  report. 

"In  Connecticut,  Blorida,  G-eorgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  llevada,  Ohio,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin,  most  of  the  first  instalment 
checks  due  corn-hog  farmers  have  been  paid,"  Dr,  Black  said.  "Contracts  have 
been  submitted  from  every  st;xte.  The  s ta.tes  reporting  most  recently  are  Louisi- 
ana, Maine,  Mississippi,  hew  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island.  The  bulk  of  the  contracts 
on  v/hich  payments  have  not  yet  been  made  will  be  passed  on  by  the  end  of  the 
next  several  weeks." 

The  corn-hog  checks  now  going  out  represent  one-half  of  the  corn  payment 
due  and  two-fifths  of  the  hog  payment  due  contract  signers  for  participating  in 
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production  adjustments  under  the  1934  corn-ho^’  program.  The  second  instalment 
of  pa^unents,  representing  one-fifth  of  the  hog  paTment  and  the  last  half  of  the 
corn  payment,  less  the  local  administrative  expenses,  will  he  due  hovemher  15 
of  this  year.  The  third  and  final  instalmxent,  representing  two-fifths  of  the 
hog  paym.ent,  less  local  administrative  expenses,  will  he  uaid  on  or  about  Febru- 
ary 1,  1935.  The  preliminary  report  shows  that  payments  up  to  September  28  were 
made  to  producers  in  42  states,  as  follows: 


Alabama,  $185,371;  Arizona,  $17,168;  Arkansas,  $399,565;  California, 
$772,822;  Colorado,  $152,446;  Connecticut,  $12,177;  Delaware,  $12,883;  Flor- 
ida, $121,663;  G-eorgia,  $68,946;  Idaho,  $37,161;  Illinois,  $5,447,430;  Indiana, 
$8,467,247;  Iowa,  $26,859,627;  Kansas,  $6,168,973;  Kentuck-y,  $72,396;  Maryland, 
$168,433;  ilassachusetts , $158,403;  Michigan,  $52,295;  Minnesota,  36,880,457; 
Missouri,  $9,712,589;  Montana,  $124,071;  Ilebraska,  $9,778,820;  llevada,  $25,133; 
Few  Hampshire,  $8,929;  Few  Mexico,  $90,225;  Fe\7  York,  $20,513;  Forth  Carolina, 
$61,165;  Forth  Daloota,  $446,364;  Ohio,  $7,117,686;  Oklahoma,  $778,860;  Oregon, 
$16,895;  Pennsylvania,  $24,011;  South  Carolina,  $17,509;  South  Dakota,  $5,063,390; 
Tennessee,  $581,160;  Texas,  31,369,681;  Utah,  $70,332;  Vermont,  $3,698;  Virginia, 
$652,844;  Uashington,  $297,813;  "Jest  Virginia, ' $82, 385;  Wisconsin,  $3,072,856; 
Wyoming,  $2,086. 
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WHEAT  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  COMBINED 

Dis tribeit ion  of  the  first  wheat  adjustment  payments  on  the  1934  cron  is 
to  begin  at  once.  These  paymebts,  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  a bushel  on  each  co- 
operating farmer's  allotment,  will  be  combined  with  the  rerna-inder  of  the  final 
1933  adjustment  payments  to  be  made  under  the  wheat  plan,  Ceorge  E.  Farrell, 
chief  of  the  y/heat  section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  an- 
nounced. The  payments  due  farmers  on  the  ty/o  instalments  total  approximately 
$98,000,000. 

The  first  1934  payment  is  due  on  Octob^^r,  under  the  terns  of  the  wheat 
contract;  v/ill  total  approximately  $70,000,000.  About  $28,000,000  remain  to 
be  p>aid  on  the  final  1933  payment,  v/hich  includes  the  cost  of  operating  local 
associations.  The  total  will  be  payable  as  soon  as  all  compliance  certificates 
are  audited. 

‘'Compliance  certificates  are  now  being  received  in  Washington  in  much 
better  condition  than  earlier  in  the  season,  and  auditing  v^ill  be  more  rapid 
from  now  on,"  Hr.  Farrell  said.  "Where  it  is  obvious  that  there  has  been  viola- 
tion or  non- compliance  v/ith  the  contract,  the  payments  vvill  be  held  up  until 
the  compliance  can  be  cleared,"  he  said, 

"The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  second  1933  payments,  the  esti- 
m.ated  first  1934  payments,  and  actual  payvnents  made  to  date  on  the  second  instal- 
ment of  the  1933  benefit: 
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Us t mated  Second 

Estimated  Pirst 

Second  19-33 

1933  Payment 

1934  PalTnent,  as 

Payment  Made 

State 

Shown  by  Pirst 

to  Date 

1933  Payment 

Ari zona 

$ 6,500 

3 14, 572 

$ 

Arkans  as 

900 

1,884 

California 

363 , 400 

820,936 

146,876 

Colorado 

651 , 400 

1 , 469 , 606 

D el aware 

34,300 

75,606 

C-eorgia 

2,400 

5,173 

453 

I daho 

1,054,100 

2,336,570 

Illinois 

769,500 

1,712,846 

25,826 

Indiana 

585,000 

1,293,772 

73, 659 

I owa 

133,900 

295, 616 

209 

Kansas 

7,593,800 

16,772,240 

842,298 

Ken  tuck;/ 

77,100 

171,412 

1,531 

Maryland 

249 , 800 

547,785 

64,339 

Michigan 

256,500 

569 , 546 

7,217 

Minnesota 

570,500 

1,271,796 

Missouri 

477,000 

1,054,594 

55,018 

Montana 

1,892,200 

4,346,716 

3,398 

llebraska 

1,828,100 

4,084,813 

100,468 

^ eTada 

9,300 

20 , 391 

1,495 

11  ew  Jersey 

3,  600 

7,790 

11  ew  Mexico 

155,200 

342,393 

7 , 555 

hew  York 

13,700 

30,534 

855 

horth  Carolina, 

16,900 

36,792 

2,119 

llorth  Daicota 

4,421,200 

10,082,611 

Ohio 

537,700 

1,180,734 

12 , 332 

Oklaiioma 

2,126,200 

4,702,802 

165, 696 

Oregon 

834, 800 

1,829,427 

P enn  s y 1 v an i a 

78,800 

175,198 

6,480 

South  Dakota 

1,578,400 

3,523, 638 

Tennessee 

39,400 

88,070 

870 

Texas 

1,672,900 

3,725,494 

232,371 

Utah 

205,900 

453,672 

V irginia 

171,000 

O -•  , -.J 

7,942 

Washington 

1,806,700 

3,988,697 

229 

West  Virginia 

25, 600 

52 , 674 

Wisconsin 

11,800 

26,658 

Wyomhng 

126,600 

279,474 

Total 

$-30,380,100 

$67,762,110  i-/ 

$1,754,886 

1^/  Increase  to  cover  signers  not  eligible  for  full  19-35  payments  will  bring  this 
total  to  approximately  $70,000,000  on  first  1934  payment. 
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EULING  01^  WHSA(P  PlMTim  OH  COM-HOG  FAMS 


In  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  crops  for  use  on  the  farm  early  in 
1935,  the  corn-hog  section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  ruled 
that  signers  of  com-hog  adjustment  contracts  may,  under  certain  conditions,  increase 
their  plantings  of  wheat  this  year  for  harvest  as  grain  in  1935,  without  violating 
the  terms  of  their  com-hog  contracts.  The  new  ruling  does  not  apply  to  signers  of 
wheat  adjustment  contracts. 

A corn-hog  contract  signer  in  either  emergency  or  secondary  drought  areas, 
if  his  farm  would  have  a "wheat  base"  of  less  than  15  acres  calculated  according 
to  the  method  used  in  determining  the  wheat  base  for  a corn-hog  adjustment  contract, 
nay  plant  as  much  as  15  acres  of  wheat  this  year  for  harvest  as  grain  in  1935.  This 
privilege  also  applied  to  producers  who  have  no  wheat  base. 

In  its  original  form-,:  the  corn-hog  adjustment  contract  limited  the  acreage 
of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  as  grain  to  the  acreage  which  the  signer  had  planted 
in  1932  or  1933,  whichever  was  the  greater.  The  new  ruling  authorizes  an  increase 
in  this  acreage  up  to  15  acres  but  does  not  necessarily  provide  that  the  grain  from 
the  entire  15  acres  may  be  sold.  Any  grain  harvested  from  the  acreage  planted  in 
3xcess  of  the  producer’s  wheat  base  authorized  under  the  original  corn-hog  contract 
is  to  be  fed  to  livestock  or  used  otherwise  on  the  farm  of  the  producer,  and  is  not 
io  be  sold  from  that  farm  unit. 

Tlius  a farmer  who  in  1932  or  1933  plcuited,  for  example,  seven  acres  of 
7heat  for  harvest  and  sale  as  greun  would  be  authorized  to  increase  his  planting  to 
15  acres  this  year  for  harvest  in  1935.  He  would  be  authorized  to  sell,  next  year, 
ihe  gradn  harvested  from  seven  of  the  15  acres,  but  would  retain  for  use  on  his 
3wn  farm  the  grain  from  8 acres. 

Corn-hog  adjustment  contract  signers  in  states  outside  of  drought  areas,  who 
'^ould  have  no  wheat  base  under  the  terms  of  the  corn-hog  adjustment  contract,  may 
olant  this  fall  not  more  than  two  acres  of  wheat  to  be  harvested  as  grain  in  1935 
"or  consumption  on  their  own  farm  •'units,  but  not  for  sale  from  the  farms. 

neither  of  these  rulings  applies  to  corn-hog  producers  whose  wheat  bases 
mder  a corn-hog  adjustment  contract  would  be  15  acres  or  more,  and  they  do  not 
ipply  to  producers  who  have  signed  a wheat  adjustment  contract.  Hor  do  they  affect 
i corn-hog  contract  ruling  m.ade  in  August,  as  a result  of  drought,  "under  which  wheat 
acreage  in  addition  to  the  alloted  base  might  be  planted  this  fall  for  pasture  and 
urage  purposes  only.  Producers  of  corn  and  hogs  who  plant  wheat  for  harvest  as 
;rai  n under  the  new  rulings  are  not  limited  in  the  acreage  which  they  may  plant  for 
'asture  and  forage. 

Before  planting  wheat  under  the  new  interpretation,  the  producer  is  required 
0 submit  to  his  county  corn-hog  allotment  committee  a statement  of  the  acreage  to 
^e  harvested  for  grain  for  sale,  the  acreage  to  be  harvested  as  grain  for  feed  or 
ther  use  under  the  new  interpretation,  and  the  acreage  to  be  used  for  pasture  or 
' orage . 


The  areas  designated  as  emergency  and  secondary  drought  areas  and  in  which 
he  new  interpretation  is  effective  include  all  of  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  South 
akota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah, 


Nevada,  and,  in  addition,  Eastern  MontS,na)  Southern  Idaho,  Eastern  Oregon,  Southern 
and  Northeastern  California,  the  Southwestern  half  of  Arizona,  practically  all  of 
Texas,  Northwestern  Louisiana,  p'ractically  all  of  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  So^-.thern  Minnesota,  Southern  Michigan  and  Northwestern  Indiana. 

# # # 


PIANS  FOB  DISTRIBUTING  SEED  IN  DROUGHT  AREAS 

Plans  for  the  distribution  of  supplemental  seed  stocks  conserved  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  and  the  establ.i sliment  of  a system  of  clearing 
information  to  facilitate  distribution  of  other  seed  supplies  to  deficit  areas  of 
drought- stricken  states  have  been  announced.  The  Adjustment  Administra.tion  has 
acquired  a q-nantity  of  the  best  adaoted  and  superior  varieties  of  grain  in  its  bnying 
orogram  of  the  past  three  months,  as  a mea-snne  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of 
specially  adapted  varieties  of  seed  as  feed  or  in  mixing.  Holdings  of  sp.ch  seeds,  as 
3f  October  5,  were  as  follows:  Hard  spring  wheat,  4,  263,460  bushels;  bamley, 
1,398,710  bushels;  oats,  6,276,170  bushels;  durnin,  826,440  bushels;  flam,  417,250 
oushels • 


The  amount  of  seed  held  by  the  Adjustment  Administration  is  small  in  comr- 
oarison  with  the  total  requirements  of  the  country,  and  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
care  for  the  entire  needs  of  areas  in  which  a deficit  of  proper  seeds  exists.  It 
is  hoped.,  however,  that  through  the  program  sufficient  qu.antities  of  adapted 
■/arieties  can  be  distributed  to  furnish  the  nucleus  of  future  supplies;  end  that 
the  distributing  agency  can  also  act  as  a clearing  house  of  information  to  expedite 
iistribution  of  privately  held,  seed  supplies  to  drought  areas. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  stocks  held  by  the  Adjustment  Administration, 
allocations  will  be  made  to  d.eficit  areas  in  the  drought  • region  on  a basis  of  local 
surveys  that  establish  needs  for  seed  beyond  locally  obtainable  supplies.  Orders 
'"ill  be  placed  through  county  drought  committees.  Local  commercial  facilities 
'"ill  be  employed  to  distribute  the  seed  to  farmers  on  a service  charge  basis;  and 
xll  such  seed  as  held  by  the  Administration  will  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  a fair  and 
:’easonable  price,  computed  from  the  original  cost  as  grain,  plus  expenses  of  storage, 
.and.li'ou?,  cleaning  and  other  essential  items,  and  with  due  consideration  to  prevail- 
ing market  conditions.  No  di stri’imtion  of  sp.pplemental  seed  stocks  will  be  made 
intil  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  required  varieties  cannot  be  furnished  at 
reasonable  prices  through  the  regalar  commercial  channels. 

Under  the  di stribat io'n  plan  just  announced  the  county  drought  committees 
-"ill  survey  seed  supplies  and  seed  needs  in  their  county,  serve  as  a clearing 
ouse  for  inform.ation  regarding  seeds,  and  acquaint  farmers  with  the  seed 
ituation  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  supplemental  supplies  from  the 
'i.djustme'nt  Administration.  Farmers  needing  seeds,  not  obtainable  through  usual 
•hannels,  may  place  ord.ers  with  the  county  d.ror.ght  committees,  which  will  recommend 
approval  of  the  orders.  Tlie  needs  of  those  who  can  fi'nance  their  oytu  purchases, 

'hose  financed  oy  the  Farm.  Credit  Administra.tion,  and  those  who  are  eligible  to 
:)btadn  advances  for  seed  from  the  Federal  Emergencs^"  Relief  Administration  will  be 
;iven  equal  consideration. 


Tlie  coirnty  comciittee  will  then  place  the  orders  for  needed  seed  with  the 
desi:'^nated  officer  of  the  Agricultural  Ad.iustrnent  Administration,  and  allocations 
of  conserved  seed  stochs  will  he  madLe  on  the  basis  of  seed  needs,  as  shoTm  by 
the  consolidated  county  orders. 

In  counties  where  orders  received  by  county  committees  exceed  the  total 
allocation  of  seed,  the  Adiidni  strati  on,  through  its  set~up  for  tabulation  of 
seed  supplies  and  requirements,  will  act  as  an  information  agency  in  bringing 
buyers  into  contact  with  the  nearest  available  supply. 

'Tliile  grain  stocks  of  the  Administration  now  consist  of  adapted  Varieties 
of  hard  soring  wheat,  durum,  oats,  barley  and  flax,  the  purchase  of  grain  sorghums 
Is  being  considered,  and  should  it  appear  likely  that  stocks  of  soybeans  for  seed 
aay  be  depleted  through  processing  demand,  purchases  may  be  made  of  some  varieties. 
The  problem  of  conserving  supplemental  quantities  of  suitable  seed,  corn  in 
deficit  areas  is  being  studied,  by  the  Coriimittee. 

The  seed,  stocks  are  now  held,  in  terminals,  or  in  elevators  in  primary"  country 
distributing  points  in  deficit  area,s.  'The  movement  of  the  stocks  to  final  points 
of  d.istribution  will  start  promptly  upon  making  of  allocations  to  drought  counties, 
md  will  be  shipped,  to  designated,  counties  on  the  basis  of  state  and  counter  needs 
as  reported,  by  state  directors  of  drought  relief  through  consolidated  county  orders, 
tnd.  surveys  of  supplies  made  by  countj^  committees.  It  was  pointed  out  by  officials 
jhat  shipments  within  allocations  could  be  made  to  counties  only  on  evidence  that 
a shortage  of  adaoted  seed-s  ha.s  been  shown,  and.  only  after  definite  orders  from 
:rain  producers  for  such  seed  have  been  recorded  by  the  county  committees* 

Local  elevators  and  seed  houses  will  distribute  the  seed  and  handle  all 
'-•’eceipts  from  sales,  on  the  account  of  the  designated  officer  of  the  Adjustment 
Idmini strati on.  All  elevckors,  seed  houses  or  other  agencies  handling  seeds  for 
the  Administration  and  receiving  hands  for  their  sale,  will  be  properly  bonded. 

# # # 


PUhCihlSES  OF  DROUGHT  CATThS  C02TTIFJFD 

Authorisations  to  purchase  a.pproxima.tely  5:12,000  cattle  in  13  drought  states, 
in  add.ition  to  those  acquired  under  quota,s  which  expired  September  29,  have  been 
Issued  by  the  coLimodities  purchase  section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
'.ration.  The  new  authorizations,  to  expire  ^ctcber  13,  will  bring  the  tota.l 
■'xpenditures  in  operations  to  remove  cattle  from  drought  areas  to  about  $92,000,000, 
nd.  will  bring  the  tota,l  number  of  cattle  acquired  for  processing  into  relief  sup- 
plies to  about  7,000,000  head. 

Tlie  quotcos  make  possible  the  purchase  of  475,000  drought  cattle  in  Colorado, 
iansas,  Missouri,  Montana,  Hebras'ia,  ITevada,  ITew  Mexico,  Forth  and  South  Dakota, 
'klaiioma,  Texas,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  allo^r  the  buying  of  47,000  head  in  Arkansas, 
Minnesota,  Oregon,  Wisconsin  and  Louisiana. 
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Officials  pointed  ont  that  the  state  directors  in  charge  of  the  cattle 
purchases  have  heen  instructed  to  limit  braying  operations  to  the  most  distressed 
areas,  and  aa’ents  have  been  auth.orized  to  buj^  stock  only  from  produ.cers  definitely 
unable  to  uro’vide  adequate  feed  su-pulies  for  their  stock. 

Wliile  emergency  ope ra.t ions  in  the  removal  of  livestock  from  drought  areas 
are  being  "tapered  off",  other  phases  of  the  drought  relief  program  to  conserve 
feed  supplies,  and  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  feed  and  forage  to  d.rought 
areas,  a.re  progressing  rapidly,  according  to  reports  from  the  field. 

The  information  office  of  the  Federal  Livestock  Feed  Agency  in  Kansas  City 
Is  ma,king  tabulations  of  feed  requirements  in  areas  where  a d.eficit  exists',  in 
:rder  to  coordinate  these  with  areas  where  surplus  supplies  a.re  available.  It 
Is  expected,  that  within  the  next  week  the  agency  will  be  functioning  to  (a)  clear 
information  as  to  location  of  feed,  and.  most  economica.1  routing  to  drought  areas; 

'b)  direct  inq.uiries  from  drought  areas  to  most  advantageous  sources  of  supplies, 
:>lacing  bu^'-ers  in  touch  with  growers  and ''shippers  of  hay  and.  grain,  and  (c)  effect 
^uch  shifts  in  movement  of  vaxious  feeds  as  to  make  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
ivailable  in  drought  areas  at  most  economical  cost. 

A special  survey  of  farm  feed  s’cp)plies,  covering  all  classes  of  feeds,  is 
being  completed  and  soon  will  be  issued,  to  be  used  as  a basis  for  operations  to 
conserve  and  distribute  feeds.  Tp.is  will  be  supplemented  by  regular  periodic 
surveys  to  locate  surplus  stocks  of  grain  and  hay  actually  available  for  shipment. 

Officials  emphasized  the  fact  that  at  .-present  no  arrangement  had  been  made 
^ for  direct  p^irchase  of  feed  by  the  Federal  Livestock  Feed  Agency.  'The  services  of 
the  Kansas  City  office  are  purely  informational  in  character,  and  should  any  direct 
orocurement  of  feeds  be  undertaken  at  a later  date,  it  would  be  handled  by  other 
mits  of  the  feed  agency. 

The  $50,000,000  loan-  that  has  been  tentatively  arranged  with  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  primarily  is  to  provide  funds  to  underwrite  the  program 
of  conservation  of  emergency  and  substitute  feeds. 

As  a part  of  this  program,  there  has  been  announced  a "corn-stover"  plan  un- 
ler  which  producers  may  conserve  certain  quantities  of  corn  fodder  and  corn  stover. 
Allotments  of  such  quantities  to  certain  states  have  been  made,  and  within  these 
allotted  qr.otas  producers  in  these  states  may  enter  into  optional  contrants  with 
the  Adjustment  Administration.  Under  these  contracts,  producers  are  assured  that 
they  will  not  lose  by  conserving  corn  fodder  and  corn  stover  because  they  mil  re- 
ceive certain  minimum  prices  for  feed  covere'd  by  contract,  which  may  remain  unsold 
on  fariiis  on  April  1,  1935.  The  effect  of  this  plan,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  to 
release  increased  supplies  of  feed  to  deficit  areas. 

# # # 

50  MILK  bLVEKSTS  SHOW  WIDE  E.41IGE  III  BSTAIL  MAEGIHS 

Distributors’  gross  operating  margins  on  retail  milk  delivered  to  homes  in  50 
metropolitan  markets  of  the  country  as  of  September  15,  1934,  ranged  from  4.41  cents 
..1  quart  to  8.34  cents  a quart,  with  a variation  in  retail  prices  from  9 cents  to 
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15  cents  a qucart,  according  to  a review  of  important  markets  compiled  "by  the  dairy 
section  of  the  -d,c;ricnltirral  Adjustment  Administration.  The  margins  were  figured  on 
the  actual  butt  erf  at  test  j-^^’evailing  in  each  market  under  which  milk  is  sold,  with 
the  cost  to  distributors  based  on  f.o.b.  the  citj?-. 

Of  the  50  m.arkets  reviewed,  21  are  under  Federal  license,  one  is  under  joint 
state  and  Federal  control,  14  have  reg’j.lations  issued  by  state  authorities  nnder 
special  milk  legislation,  and  14  markets  are  without  any  form  of  official  regulation. 

It  is  pointed':o‘'it  that  the  review  does  not  include  allowances  for  proportidh#-^ 
of  milk  sold  a-t  wholesale,  nor  does  it  show  milk  prices  prevailing  at  stores, 
which  are  often  less  than  the  delivered  price.  It  does  not  taloe  into  consideration 
the  large  sup  lies  of  relief  milk  which  are  distributed  frequently  at  little  or  no 
profit  to  dealers.  The  review  is  not  offered  as  a complete  measurement  of  the 
relative  efficiency  of  distributing  systems  in  the  cities  named,  as  the  margins 
relate  only  to  that  portion  of  the  milk  which  is  sold  at  retail  and  delivered  to 
consumers'  residences. 

For  instance,  at  S^T-ansville , Ind. , 50  per  cent  of  the  malk  is  sold  at 
retail  and  50  per  cent  a^t  wholesale,  while  the  retail  price  per  quart  is  1 l/o 
cents  above  the  wholesale  price.  At  Louisville,  Ky,,  am  adjacent  m.arkEt,  65  per 
cent  of  the  milk  is  sold  at  wholesale  for  2 cents  less  than  the  home  delivered 
price  of  11  cents  a quart.  Such  differences  must  be  considered  in  order  to  get 
a true  picture  of  the  composite  margin  for  the  mamkets  as  a whole,  as  this  study 
concerns  only  the  retail  portion. 

In  the  case  of  Federal  licensed  markets,  there  is  no  resale  price  established 
under  the  license,  excepjr  in  a few  instances  where  minimum  resale  levels  are 
established.  Therefore,  on  such  rnartets,  the  retail  price  is  subject  to  the  effect 
of  competition  among  dealers  in  the  sale  of  milk  to  consumers.  In  some  of  the 
state- regulated  markets,  however,  established  retail  prices  are  used.  In  the 
Providence,  H.  I,,  market,  wM ch  has  joint  state  and  Federal  control,  the  retail 
prices  ane  established  by  the  state  authority. 

In  the  first  group  of  five  markets  with  margins  from  4.4  cents  up  to  but 
not  including  5 cents  a.  quart,  the  first  four  are  Federal  licensed  markets  and 
the  fifth  one  is  a state-regj.lated  market.  The  four  Federal  licensed  markets  are 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  the  Qp.ad  Cities  (consisting  of  Davenport,  Eock  Island 
Moline  and  Fast  Moline) . 


In  the  second  group  of  26  markets,  with  margins  from  5 cents  a quart  up 
to  but  not  including  6 cents,  there  are  11  Federal  licensed  markets,  one  market 
having  joint  state  and  Federal  control,  eight  markets  with  state  regulations,  and 
six  markets  without  anj^  official  control.  Tpe  Federal  licensed  markets  are 
jvansville,  Indianapolis,  Des  Moines,  Omaha,  Lincoln,  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minne- 
sota, Oakland,  and  Los  Angeles,  Fall  Eiver,  Eiclimond  and  St.  Louis.  The  joint 
state  and  Fgderal  market  is  Providence.  The  state  regulated  markets  are  Philadelphia 
3eattle,  Pittsbungh,  Dallas,  Salt  Lake,  Portland,  Few  York  City  and  Cleveland. 

■larkets  without  any  official  control  are  Memphis,  Wilmington,  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
Washington,  D.  C,;  Butte,  Mont.;  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
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In  the  third  group  of  14  markets,  with  margins  from  6 cents  a quart  up 
to  hut  not  including  7 cents,  six  are  Federal  markets,  four  are  state- regulated 
markets,  and  four  markets  have  no  official  control.  The  Federal  licensed  markets 
are  Savannah,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. , Detroit,  Denver,  Louisville  and  Kansas  City.  The 
state-regulated  markets  are  Albany,  Hartford,  Buffalo  and  Cincinnati.  The  markets 
without  any  official  control  are  Macon,  Duluth,  Minn.;  \%^eeling  and  Hew 

Orleans • 


In  the  final  group  of  five  mankets  with  margins  from  7 to  8 cents  a 
quart  or  more,  none  is  under  Federal  license;  one  market,  Miami,  Fla.,  is  under 
state  reguJation,  and  four  markets  (San  Francisco,  Little  Rock,  Birmingham  and 
Raleigh)  are  without  any  official  control. 


The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  city  milk  prices  included  in 
the  review  as  of  September  15,  1934: 


Marke  t s 

Dealers 

’ Buying 

Prevailing 

Retail  Price 

G-ross  Margin 

Prices 

for  raw 

Butt erf at 

Per  Q;uart 

to  distri- 

Milk  delivered 

Test  of 

Bottled 

but or s on 

f . 0 . 0 . 

City 

Milk  Sold 

to  family 

retail  prices 

Per  cwt 

. Per  Quart 

By  Dealers 

trade 

only 

Dollars 

Cents 

Percent 

Cents 

Cents 

F - 

Chicago,  111. 

2.60 

5.59 

3.5 

10 

4.41 

F - 

Baltimore,  Md. 

3.02 

6.49 

4.0 

11 

4.51 

F - 

Soston,  Mass. 

2.98 

6.41 

3.8 

11 

4.59 

F - 

Qp.a.d  Cities 

1.91 

4.11 

3.7 

9 

4.89 

S - 

M i 1 wauke  e , W i s . 

2.33 

5.01 

3,6 

10 

4.99 

F - 

Evansville,  Ind. 

1.82 

3.91 

3.8 

9 

5.09 

F - 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 1.79 

3.85 

3.8 

■’9 

5.15 

S - 

Philadelphia,  Pa,. 

. 2.72 

5.85 

3.8 

11 

5.15 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

2.25 

4.84 

4,0 

10 

5.16 

S - 

Seek tie,  Wash. 

2.20 

4.73 

4.0 

10 

5.27 

Wilmington,  Del. 

2.60 

5.59 

4.0 

11 

5.41 

Mason  City,  Iowa. 

2.12 

4.56 

3.9 

10 

5.44 

F - 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

2.12 

4.56 

3.9 

10 

5.44 

Washington,  D.  C 

. 3.51 

7,55 

4.2 

13 

5.45 

( Premium) 

S - 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

2.56 

5.50 

3.7 

11 

5.50 

F - 

Omaha.,  Heb. 

2.09 

4.49 

3.8 

10 

5.51 

SF- 

Providence,  R.I. 

3.46 

7.44 

3.9 

13 

5.56 

F - 

Lincoln,  Hebr. 

2.05 

4.41 

3.8 

10 

5.59 

S - 

Dallas^  Tex. 

2.04 

4,39 

4.2 

10 

5.61 

F - 

Twin  Cities,  Minn. 2.03 

4.37 

3,6 

10 

5.63 

Butte,  Mont. 

2.03 

4.37 

3.7 

10 

5.63 

F - 

Oakland,  Calif. 

2.48 

5.33 

4.0 

11 

5.67 

F - 

F a„l  1 Ri V e r , Mas  s 

. 3.40 

7.31 

3.7 

13 

5,69 

S - 

Salt  Lake,  Utah 

1.99 

4.28 

3.9 

10 

5.72 

F - 

Riclimond,  Va. 

( Premium) 

3.37 

7.25 

4.0 

13 

5.75 

F - 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2.44 

5.25 

3.8 

11 

5,75 

F - 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 2. 44 

5.25 

4.0 

11 

5.75 

S - 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.95 

4.19 

4.0 

10 

5.81 

Markets 


Dealers’  Buying 
Prices  for  raw 
Milk  delivered 
f.o.b.  City 
Per  cwt  a Per  Quart 

Dollars  Cents 


Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

1.95 

4.19 

s - 

New  York,  N.Y. 

3.31 

7.12 

s - 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2.33 

5.01 

F - 

Savannah,  G-a. 

3.25 

6.99 

F - 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

1 .8^ 

3,91 

f - 

Detroit,  Mich. 

2.28 

4.90 

Macon,  G-a. 

1.81 

3.89 

F - 

Denver,  Colo. 

1.80 

3.87 

Duluth,  Minn. 

1.74 

3.74 

S - 

Albany,  N.Y, 

2.65 

5.70 

1 - 

Louisville,  Ky. 

2.18 

4.69 

3 - 

Hartford,  Conn. 

3.56 

7.66 

,V 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

2.16 

4,64 

New  Orleans,  La. 

2.08 

4.47: 

S.  - 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

2.53 

5.44 

f - 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2.45 

5.27 

s - 

Cincinnati,  0h:5  b 

2.35 

5,05 

San  Francisco, .Cal 

.2.20 

4.73 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

2C00 

40  3O 

B i rmi ngham. , Ala. 

2.90 

6.24 

s - 

Miami  , Fla. 

3.28 

7.05 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

2.63 

5,66 

Prevailing 
Butterfat 
Test  of 

Milk  Sold 

By  Dealers 

Retail  Price 
Per  Quart 
Bottled 
to  family 
trade 

G-ross  Margin 
to  distri- 
butors on 
retail  prices 
only 

Percent 

Cents 

Cents 

4,0 

10 

5.81 

3.7 

13 

5,88 

3.5 

11 

5.99 

4.2 

13 

6.01 

3.9 

10 

6.09 

3.6 

11 

6.10 

4.5 

10 

6,11 

3.6 

10 

6,13 

3.8 

10 

6.26 

4.0 

12 

6.30 

4.0 

11 

6.31 

3.9 

14 

6,34 

3.7 

11 

6.36 

4.0 

11 

6,53 

3.7 

12 

6.56 

3.8 

12 

6.73 

3.7 

12 

6,95 

4.0 

12 

7.27 

4,0 

12 

7.70 

4.5 

14 

7.76 

4.3 

15 

7.95 

4.2 

14 

8.34 

regalation;  SP  - State-Federal  control* 
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MILK  LICENSE  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA 


A license  for  the  milk  sales  area- of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  "been  approved 
hy  Secretary  Wallace  and  it  became  effective  October  2.  The  license  provides  a 
price  for  Class  1 milk  of  62  cents  a pound  of  butterfat,  which  is  about  $2.48  per 
100  pounds  on  4 per  cent  milk  or  5.3  cents  per  quart,  f,  o.  b.  distributors’  city 
plants.  This  price  represents  a gain  of  20  per  cent  to  producers  above  the  price 
for  Class  1 milk  one  year  ago. 

The  license  was  requested  and  approved  by  the  Consolidated  Milk  Producers  of 
San  Francisco,  Inc.,  the' United  Producers  of  California,  and  a group  of  independent 
nonmember  producers. 

The  prices  defined  in  the  license  are  as  follows:  Class'!  milk,  f.  o.  b. 
distributors’  plants,  62  cents  a pound  of  butterfat;  Class  2 milk,  used  for  cream 
purposes,  four  times  the  San  Francisco  92  score  butter  price,  plus  30  per  cent  of 
that  sum,  plus  11  cents  per  hundredweight;  and  Class  ^ milk,  or  excess  and  the  other 
classes,  four  times  the  butter  quotation  plus  10  per  cent,  plus  4 cents  per  100 
pounds. 
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On  milk  purchased  at  country  receiving  stations  loc'-ted  35  miles  or  more 
from  the  city  hall,  a deduction  will  he  made  on  both  Class  1 and  Glass  2 deliver- 
ies amoujiting  to  3-1 /2  cents  a pound  of  hutterfat  in  the  milk.  On  Class  1 milk 
transportation  charges  additional  will  he  deducted  at  country  plants,  to  he  de- 
termined hy  the  market  adniinist rater,  provided  they  are  not  in  excess  of  the 
California  Railway  Qommlssion  schedule.  The  freight  allowance  on  Class  2 milk 
will  he  only  one-eighth  of  the  established  freight  charges  on  Class  1 milk. 

To  maintain  the  supervisory  office  and  the  accounting  services  of  the 
m.arket  administrator,  producers  will  contribute  l/2  cent  a pound  of  hutterfat 
in  milk  delivered  to  distributors,  including  the  same  charge  for  milk  sold  hy 
producer-distributors.  Upon  request  hy  the  Administrator,  l/2  cent  per  pound 
of  hutterfat  will  also  he  deducted  from  payments  to  producers  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  services  and  benefits  rendered  hy  any  cooperative  association,  such 
as  check  testing  of  milk,  guarantee  against  default  hy  distributors,  and  market 
information.  This  second  special  fund  will  he  kept  separately  hy  the  Adminis- 
trator, who  is  under  bond  to  the  G-overnment,  and  used  hy  him  to  render  similar 
protective  services  to  nonmemhers  as  members  of  cooperatives  receive  through 
similar  payment  made  to  their  own  units. 

Producers  who  sell  only  milk  of  their  own  production  at  retail  are  ex- 
empt from  the  pool  account  up  to  an  amount  of  milk  representing  the  average 
volume  sold  on  retail  routes.  Hew  producers  who  sell  m.ilk  on  the  market  must 
accept  the  Class  3 price  for  90  days. 

The  market  administrator  will  have  charge  of  base  milk  allotments  making 
such  revisions  as  conditions  warrant. 

Cooperative  associations  are  assured  the  right  to  check  tests  and  weights 
of  milk  furnished  hy  members  without  question,  and  they  m.ay  set  up  their  own 
systems  of  transportation,  if  desirable,  and  the  Administrator  will  require  deal- 
ers to  furnish  detailed  reports  on  actual  costs  of  milk  hauling.  If  any  coopera- 
tive should  he  licensed  as  a distributor  of  milk  or  cream,  the  license  specifies 
that  no  deductions  or  charges  may  he  levied  hy  it  upon  members  to  meet  operating 
losses  in  processing  or  distribution  without  the  consent  of  members. 

The  market  administrator  will  compute  the  blended  price  for  milk  payable 
to  producers  on  the  delivered  bases  of  all  producers  in  relation  to  sales  in 
Class  1 and  Class  2,  and  also  set  the  excess  price  for  Class  3 milk  according 
to  total  deliveries  over  base. 

Other  protective  powers  of  the  Administrator  in  the  license  are  the  re- 
quirement for  bonds  or  periodic  advance  payments  by  dealers  to  insure  collections, 
examination  of  distributors'  books  and  records  in  confidence,  the  right  to  estab- 
lish check  testing  and  weighing  services,  and  the  use  of  a reserve  fund  to  apply 
in  case  payments  are  not  made  prornptlj^  to  the  adjustment  account  maintained  for 
all  distributors. 

Distrioutors  are  not  permitted  to  buy  milk  or  cream  from*  or  sell  any 
products  to  any  other  dealer  known  to  be  violating  the  license.  Dumping  of 
cream  in  San  Drancisco  at  sacrifice  nrices  from  adjacent  markets  is  also  pro- 
hibited. 


# # # 
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PHOVIDSIICB,  R.I.,  MILK  LICEIISE  Al'IEKLED 

Changes  in  the  deductions  allo’^ed  for  station  charges  and  freight  from 
payments  to  orodncers  delivering  milk  to  certain  cooperative  plants  and  cream- 
eries outside  the  Providence,  R.I.,  sales  area  for  milk  shipped  to  the  area  for 
distribution  are  carried  in  an  amended  license  for  Providence  uhich  hecame  ef- 
fective October  1. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  deductions,  the  entire  license  has  been  re- 
drafted to  embody  new  features  designed  to  clarify  and  strengthen  its  provisions, 
ho  changes  in  unices  to  producers  are  included  in  the  amended  license. 

According  to  the  axaended  license,  allowed  deductions  for  milk  delivered 
to  the  farmers'  urocessing  and  bottling  plant  at  Bellows  Palis,  Vt.,  for  shipment 
to  Providence  is  43  cents  per  hundredweight  on  Class  1 milk  and  6 cents  per 
hundredweight  on  Class  2 milk.  Similar  deliveries  to  the  creamery  at  Stow,  Yt. , 
will  carry  a deduction  of  71  cents  station  and  freight  charges  per  hundredweight 
on  Class  1 milk  and  6 cents  on  Class  2 milk,  while  deliveries  made  to  the  Hicli- 
mond,  Vt. , creaiaery  will  take  deductions  of  64  cents  in  station  charges  and 
freight  on  Class  1 milk  and  6 cents  uer  hundred  on  Class  2 milk. 

In  figuring  deductions  uniform  station  charges  of  13  cents  per  hundred- 
weight instead  of  20  cents  were  allowed.  The  Bellows  Pa.lls  bottling  ulant  is 
allowed  only  a bulk  milk  carlo t freight  rate  to  Providence  in  the  amended  li- 
cense instead  of  a bottled  milk  carlo t rate.  Under  the  former  license  deductions 
from  patrons’  on  the  carlot  bottled  milk  freight  rate  urovided  a somewhat  greater 
deduction  than  the  new  license  urovides.  The  other  plants — at  Stowe  and  Rich- 
mond— ship  milk  in  cans  only  at  the  bulk  classification  rate  c',nd,  as  a rule,  do 
not  have  carlot  quantities.  Hence  in  the  amended  license  these  plants  get  the 
L.C.L.  bulk  milk  freight  rate  plus  the  13-cent  station  charge;  in  addition  to 
vv'hich,  on  account  of  extra  drayage  to  the  railway  required  at  Stowe  for  the 
Mansfield  Creamery,  an  8-cent  hauling  charge  uer  hundredweight  is  added  to  the 
deduction  alloived  a,t  this  uoint. 

The  general  effect  of  the  amendinent  is  to  increase  the  deductions  allowed 
to  the  plants  at  Stowe  and  Richmond  and  slightly  to  decrease  the  allowed  deduc- 
tion at  Bellows  Falls. 

n n ji 
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ABVAHCE  IH  CLASS  1 PRICE  TO  LOS  AHUELES  MILK  PRODUCERS 

The  price  for  Class  1 milk  to  uroducers  under  the  existing  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. , milk  license  was  advanced  from  61  cents  to  67  cents  a pound  of  butter- 
fat  in  amendments  to  the  license  Yvhich  became  effective  October  1. 

Accompanying  the  increase  to  producers  which  amounts  to  about  24  cents 
per  100  pounds  on  4 per  cent  milk,  an  increase  is  granted  in  the  rninimuuri  resale 
prices  for  milk  below  which  sales  cannot  be  made  without  violating  the  license. 

Ho  price  changes  are  miade  in  the  other  classes  of  milk,  vhiich  are  based  on  butter 
market  quotations.  The  rise  in  butter  urices  has  served  to  strengthen  the  prices 
received  in  tnese  classes  and,  hence,  a slight  increase  is  added  to  the  minim.um 
resale  prices  for  cream. 


^Hfii 
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New  producers  were  formerly  obliged  to  accept  Class  3 price  for  their 
milk  for  three  full  delivery  periods,  or  three  months*  Under  the  amendments, 
new  producers  will  he  obliged  to  take  the  Class  3 price  for  only  one  month, 
with  their  bases  to  be  allotted  by  the  administrator. 

Another  provision  specifies  that  Class  3 milk  will  include  flavored  milk, 
creamed  cottage  cheese  and  creamed  buttermilk,  but  t.hat  products  made  from  skim 
milk  are  excluded  from  the  class. 

In  connection  with  the  advance  in  minimum  reseile  prices  in  the  license, 
it  is  explained  that  anyone  ?;ho  claims  to  be  able  to  sell  milk  for  less  than  the 
established  minimum  schedule  may  call  for  a hearing  in  the  matter*  The  new  mini- 
mum resale  price  schedule  represents  an  advance  of  1/2  cent  a quart  onmilk,  and 
2 cents  a quart  on  22  pur  cent  cream  and  4 cents  advance  on  cream  of  higher  test. 

The  new  minimum  resale  schedule  in  brief  is  as  follows: 

Milk  per  qu^rt,  retail,  10  cents;  v/holescale,  9 cents;  pints,  6 cents  re- 
tail and  5 cents  wholesale* 

Coffee  cream  of  22  per  cent  bu.tterfat,  quarts,  29  cents  retail  and  27 
cents  wholesale;  pints,  17  cents  retail  and  l6  cents  wholesale* 

Table  cream  of  27  per  cent  butterfat,  quarts,  35  cents  retail  and  32 
cents  wholesa,le;  pints,  21  cents  retail  and  19  cents  wholesale* 

Whipping  cream  of  3^  cent  butterfat,  quarts,  4S  cents  retail  and  44 
cents  wholesaJe;  pints,  27  cents  retail  and  24  cents  wholesale.  i 

# # # 

FORT  WORTH,  TFXAS  MILK  LICENSE  Al^IENDED 

An  amendment  to  the  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  milk  license  has  been  approved 
by  Secretary  Wallace  to  provide  for  slightly  higher  returns  to  producers  for 
Class  3 milk.  The  amendment  became  effective  October  1. 

The  amendment,  requested  by  regencies  on  the  market,  is  designed  to  place 
the  Class  3 milk  price  for  that  market  more  nearly  in  line  with  competitive  con- 
ditions. The  Class  3 price  has  been  changed  from  four  times  the  average  quota- 
tion for  90  score  Chicago  butter  alone  to  four  times  the  butter  quotation  plus 
20  per  cent  of  that  amount,  plus  an  extra  premium  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
milk*  The  Class  3 price  before  the  amendments  returned  about  $1  per  100  pounds 
of  milk  for  the  first  period  of  the  license*  The  new  price  is  -expected  to  re- 
turn producers  about  $1.30  per  100  pounds  of  Class  3 milk. 

Another  change  is  made  in  the  license  by  the  araendnient  in  that  the  de- 
finition for  Class  2 milk  is  broadened  to  include  flavored  milk,  creamed  cottage 
cheese,  and  creamed  buttermilk,  as  well  as  table  cream  originally  included. 


# # # 
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■dlLK  FH0DUC3H§  liT  Dllr/EF  A'BZA  C-Z-T  FFIC3  .hDYM03  , 

An  amendment  to  the  existing  license  for  the  Denver,  Colo.,  milk  s.'.les 
area«  became  effective  October  1*  It  advances  the  Class  1 price  to  producers 
from  50  cents  per  pound  of  butterfa-t  to  60  cents*  On  4 per  cent  milk,  such  a-n 
advance  represents  about  40  cents  per  hundredv/eight , or  about  35  cents  advance 
per  hundred  on  3*5  cent  milk. 

The  new  price  is  said  to  be  fully  Fa  per  cent  mors  than  producers  re- 
ceived for  milk  -a  yea,r  ago*  The  a.dvance  wa.s  requested  by  producers  and  the 
marks  t admi ni st  rat  or. 


BAIIKhZAD  COTTOil  CSHTIFTCATS  FOOL  ZXFLAIkSD 

Cotton  states  whose  production  tl.is  year,  according  to  officia.1  crop 
estimates,  will  exceed  their  Banidiead  Act  allotments,  v;ill  need  to  purchase 
only  enough  tax-exemption  certificates  to  cover  431,223  bales  of  this  extra 
production;  whereas  st'-^tes  whose  production  will  be  less  than  their  Bankhead 
allotments  will  nave  for  sale  surplus  certif icohes  for  the  1,639)474  baJes 
difference  between  their  production  and  their  allotments,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Aininist ration  has  anno'mced.  Consequently,  while  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  secure  as  large  a return  cas  possible  for  holders  of  excess 
cotton  tax-exemption  certificates,  the  Adjustment  Administration  has  reiterat- 
ed that  it  would  be  mathematically  impossible  for  each  certificate  turned  into 
the  national  Surplus  Cotton  Tax-Bxemption  Certificate  Fool  to  net  its  owner 
any>,7here  near  as  much  as  $20  a.  bale. 

This  figure  ha,s  been  used  b^;’  some  persons  in  calculating  the  potential 
value  of  excess  certificates  in  stovtes  whAch  a,re  not  produciiig  their  Barikhead 
cotton  allotment,  as  it  is  the  a^pproximate  selling  price  which  lias  been  set 
for  certificates  purchased  through  the  pool  by  growers  whose  individuad  pro- 
duction will  exceed  their  allotment.  This  price,  4 cents  a pound,  is  appro- 
ximately 70  per  cent  of  the  tax  of  5*67  cents  a pound  imposed  by  the  Act  on 
the  ginning  of  cotton. 


1 uhe  oasis  of  tne  Ssptemoer 
timated  cotton  production  below  thei 
excess  in  one-bale  certificates  are: 
Louisiana,  S9,02S;  Texas,  S54, 530; 
Missouri,  34,205.  Total,  1,639,47  4 

States  with  estimated  cotton  ] 
a,iid  the  indicated  deficit  in  one-bal( 
north  Carolina,,  127,307;  South  Oarc 
nessee,  17,875;  Alabama,  80,625; 
Cadifornia.,  8,795;  ciU  other  minor  c 
t ificates. 


1 cotton  crop  estimade,  states  with  es- 
’ Banlohead  allotments  and  the  indi coded 
Florida.,  1,6S3;  Mississippi,  59)728; 

Oklahoma,  352)631;  Arkansas,  241,669; 
certificates, 

)roduction  above  their  Ba.nkhead  ollotment s 
: certificates  a.re:  Virginia,  6,177; 
dina,  100,791;  Georgia,  52,346;  Ten- 
dev/ Mexico,  13)305;  Arizona.,  13,463; 
;otton  states,  4,539*  Total,  % 1,223  cer- 
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"This  means  there  are  nearly  four  times  as  many  excess  certificates 
available  as  will  be  needed  to  cover  all  the  cotton  produced  by  states  which 
are  going  to  be  above  their  allotments,”  Cully  A.  Cobb,  Chief  of  the  Cotton 
Production  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  said. 

”The  Government  will  not  purchase  any  of  these  certificates,  but  all 
of  the  money  taken  in  by  the  pool  from  the  sale  of  surplus  certificates  will 
be  distributed  among  producers  who  surrender  certificates  to  the  pool,  after 
deducting  expenses,  and  such  producer  will  receive  his  share  in  the  propor- 
tion that  the  poundage  surrendered  by  him  bears  to  the  total  poundage  in  the 
national  pool.  The  surplus  certificates  that  are  not  sold  will  be  returned, 
on  a similar  pro  rata  basis,  to  producers  participating  in  the  pool*  They 
may  be  used  next  year,  in  the  event  the  Bankhead  Act  is  continued  another 
season. 


"Por  example,  assijme  that  all  of  the  1,639,^7^  indicated  excess  cer- 
tificates are  turned  into  the  pool  and  that  each  of  the  431,223  above  quota 
bales  of  cotton  is  covered  by  a certificate  purchased  from  the  pool.  At 
$20  a bale,  which  is  what  the  4 cents  a pound  approximates,  for  the  431,223 
certificates,  the  pool  v/ould  take  in  a,  total  of  $8,502,155*  But,  it  would 
still  have  on  hand,  unsold,  1,208,251  certificates  which  would  have  to  be 
returned  to  their  owners.  Thus,  the  producer  who  turned  in  excess  certificates 
would  be  paid  a^pproximately  $20  for  each  bale  sold,  not  $20  a bale  on  all 
certificates  turned  into  the  pobl  as  some  ha,ve  assumed.  As  already  pointed 
out,  each  producer  also  would  be  returned  his  share  of  unsold  certificates. 

”This  is  on  the  assumption  that  all  of  the  transactions  involving  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  cotton  tax-exemption  certificates  will  be  made  through  the 
pool,  but  this  is  not  expected  to  be  the  case,  because  provision  is  made  for 
sales  between  individuals  within  a county,  through  the  county  office,  and  also 
for  the  transfer  of  certificates  from  one  farm  to  another,  r-gardless  of  where 
the  farms  are  located,  so  long  as  they  are  operated  by  the  owner  of  the  certi- 
ficates. In  addition,  the  t ax  ibself  may  be  paid  on  a small  amount  of  the 
cotton  ginned,  and  doubtless  there  will  Oe  a large  number  of  f.armers  who  will 
prefer  to  hold  their  excess  certific':ites  for  use  next  ye.ar  in  the  event  the 
Bankhead  Act  is  continued. 

”To  illustrate  in  another  way?  If  holders  of  surplus  certificates 
should  surrender  certificates  to  the  pool  to  the  amo'ant  of  1,000,000  bales, 
and  if  tne  pool  should  sell  one  third  of  these,  each  grower  who  surrendered 
certificates  will  receive  $20  per  bale  for  one  third  of  the  certificates  sur- 
rendered by  him  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  of  unsold  certificates  will  be 
returned  to  him. 

In  tne  ca.se  oi  purcnases  and  sates  of  Surplus  Tax— Exemption  Certifi- 
cates v/itnin  a.  county,  the  owner  of  tiie  excess  certificates  will  receive  the 
full  amount  of  four  cents  a pound,  or  approximately  $20  a bale,  for  any  cer- 
tificates he  may  sell.  Regardless  of  whether  sales  are  between  individuals 
or  through  the  cotton  pool,  the  purchaser  must  pay  the  full  four  cents  a pound 
rate.  This  payment  must  be  made  in  cash  except  on  individuat  sales  m.ade  with- 
in a county  when  otner  considerations  of  equal  value  may  be  exchanged  for  cer- 
tificates.^ All  transactions  must  be  made  through  the  office  of  the  County 
Assistant  in  Cotton  Adjustment. 
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"Because  of  these  additional  methods  of  transferring  excess  certifi- 
cates, the  pool  prohahly  will  he  ahle  to  sell  around  300,000  certificates. 
This  pool  is  in  actual  operation,  and  Brnest  L.  Deal,  Regional  Consultant, 
Florence,  Alabama,  has  been  made  manager  of  the  pool." 


BuRLFY  AND  I'.IARYLAND  TOBACCO  PROCSSSIIIG  TAX  RATES  ADJUSTED 

New  regulations  adjusting  the  rates  of  processing  taxes  on  Maryland 
and  Burley  types  of  tobacco  have  been  annou.nced  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  The  1,7  cents  a pound  (farm  sales  weight)  processing 
tax  on  Maryland  tobacco  is  reduced  to  zero,  while  the  2 cents  a pound  (farm 
sales  weight)  processing  tax  on  Burley  is  increased  to  6.1  cents  a pound,  ex- 
cept on  Burley  u.sed  in  the  manufacture  of  plug  chewing  tobacco  and  twist,  on 
which  the  processing  tax  is  established  4.1  cents  a poimd. 

The  changes,  effective  '^ctober  1,  were  contained  in  Tobacco  Regulations, 
Series  1,  Number  1,  signed  September  26  by  Secretary  Wallace  and  aijproved  on 
the  next  day  by  President  Roosevelt,  The  new  regulations  also  consolidate  all 
previous  regulcations  on  tobacco. 

Both  adjustments  are  necessary,  the  regulations  said,  in  order  to  effec- 
tuate the  declared  policy  of  the  Agricul tuiaal  Adjustment  Act,  The  new  rates 
are  equaJ  to  the  difference  between  the  cn.rrent  average  fa.rm  price  and  the  fair 
exchange  value  of  Maryland  and  Burley/'  toba.cco,  respectively. 

No  change  is  provided  in  the  rates  of  processing  taxes  on  types  of  to- 
bacco other  than  i'^aryland  and  Burley, 

New  conversion  factors  are  established  for  articles  processed  from  Mary- 
land, Burley,  flue-cured,  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco.  These  conver- 
sion factors  are  for  use  in  determining  the  amount  of  taxes  and  refunds  other 
than  on  floor  stocks.  The  existing  conversion  factors  for  goods  processed  from 
Maryland,  Burley,  flue-cured,  fire-cired  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco  are  made 
applicable  for  use  in  determining  taxes  and  refunds  on  floor  stocks  only,  and 
no  changes  are  mp.de  in  these  except  in  the  conversion  fp.ctors  a,pplied  to  twist 
chewing  tobacco  and  other  chewing  tobacco. 

The  regalp.tions  fix  the  measure  of  the  processing  tax  on  Burley  toba,cco 
in  processing  order  from  which  stem  h?.s  not  been  removed  at  7 cents  a pound  and 
on  Burley  tobacco  from  which  stem  has  been  removed  at  cents  a pound. 

The  Secretp.ry  fon^d,  after  investigation  and  after  considering  testimony 
given  at  p,  puDlic  hep.ring  held  September  5j  193^>  that  the  full  statutory  rate  of 
6.1  cents  a pound  on  Burley  manufactured  into  plug  chewing  tobacco  and  tv/ist  would 
Cause  such  .a  reduction  in  the  quaentity  of  B’arle^?"  ma.nuf,actured  into  these  products, 
domestically  consumed,  "as  to  result  in  the  accnmulation  of  surplus  stocks  of 
Burley  tobacco,  or  of  plug  chewing  tob,acco  and  twist  produced  therefrom,  or  in  the 
depression  of  the  farm  price  of  Burley  tobacco",  and  that  a rate  of  4,1  cents 
would  prevent  the  result.  Hence  the  establishment  of  the  4,1  cents  a pound  (farm 
sales  weight)  rate  on  Burley  used  in  these  products.  This  ra.te  is  in  line  with 
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the  rates  on  flue-cured  and  dark  air-cured  todacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
plug  chewing  tohacco  and  twist. 

On  Burley  tobacco  in  processing  order  used  in  the  manufact'ure  of  plug 
chewing  tobacco  and  twist,  the  rae.as'’rre  of  tax  is  fixed  at  4*7  cents  a pound  on 
that  from  which  stem  has  not  been  removed  and  at  6.4  cents  a pound  on  that  from 
which  stem  lio^s  been  removed. 


# # # 

ABJUSTIvIEhT  PROGRAM  FOR  PEhiRJTS  APPROVED 

An  adjustment  program  for  peanuts  which  is  designated  to  bring  supply 
into  line  vdth  consumption  by  diverting  a portion  of  the  1934  crop  into  oil 
or  feed  for  livestock,  and  limiting  acreage  in  1935  been  announced  by 
Chester  0.  Davis,  Administr.ator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act*  In  approv- 
ing the  program,  Secretary  of  Agricodture  Plenry  A.  VifaJlace,  also  terminated 
(effective  October  1,  193^)  marketing  agreement  and  license  under  which 

peanut  millers  have  operated  since  J:inu<ary  27,  1934.  This  termination  vwas 
requested  by  a majority  of  the  contriocting  millers. 

A processing  tax  of  1 cent  a,  pound,  farmers'  stock  weight,  on  peanuts, 
except  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oils,  became  effective  October  1.  Re- 
venue derived  from  the  tan  will  be  used  to  linance  the  new  program.  Benefit 
p-'-yments  will  be  made  t-'  those  growers  who  sign  and  carry  out  contracts  to  ad- 
just their  anreage  in  1935*  Contracting  producers  will  be  eligible  aJso  to 
receive  additi'n.aJ  pa^jments  for  diverting  up  to  20  percent  of  their  193^  pro- 
duction to  use  .as  feed  or  in  the  manufacture  of  peanut  oil.  It  is  estimated 
payments  to  growers  will  totah  more  than  s4, 000,000.  In  addition,  grov/-ers 
are  expected  to  benefit  by  improved  prices  which  are  being  sought  in  an  effort 
to  reestablish  the  purchasing  power  of  peanuts  by  maantaining  a better  balance 
between  production  and  consumption. 

Countracts  to  be  offered  to  producers  will  reqaiire  that  the  acreage 
planted  to  peanuts  in  1935  excess  of  one  of  the  following,  an  chosen 

by  the  producer; 

(a)  90  per  cent  of  the  acreage  planted  in  1933* 

(b)  90  per  cent  of  the  acre.age  planted  in  1934. 

(c)  The  average  acreage  planted  in  1933  und  193^* 

Payments  to  producers  for  acreage  adjustment  in  1935  will  be  measured  by 
txie  quantity  of  peanuts  xiarvested  in  193^  e-t  the  rate  of  $3  per  ton.  This  will 
insure  the  contract  signer  of  a lamger  return  from  his  crop  than  the  non-coopera;,- 
tor  will  receive,  aJ though  the  plan  Tjrooably  will  yield  returns  to  non- signers 
somewhat  higner  than  they  woodd  ha.ve  received  had  there  been  no  peanut  program. 

The  benefit  pa^/ment  will  be  made  on  the  entire  193^  hanvested  crop  of 
contract  signers  regardless  of  tne  use  to  'which  the  harvested  peanuts  a,re  put. 

In  addition,  a producer  signing  a contr'^ct  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  di- 
vert any  pant  of  the  193G  crop  to  use  as  feed  or  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  up  to 


20  per  cent  of  his  harvested  crop.  Diversion  on  the  part  of  growers  signing 
contracts  will  be  optional  and  wooJd  consist  of  selling  peanuts  to  a peanut 
oil  manufacturer  who  agrees  in  v/riting  to  use  such  peanuts  for  oil;  baling  pea- 
nuts on  the  vine  and  using  them  for  feed;  or  baling  peanuts  on  the  vine  and 
selling  them  for  feed  to  an  agency  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  regulations  to  be  announced. 

Only  one  method  of  diversion  may  be  selected  by  any  one  producer  and  the 
diversion  payment  will  be  made  only  on  peanuts  diverted  in  the  manner  selected. 
No  payment  of  any  kind  will  be  made,  however,  on  peanuts  that  are  hogged-down 
or  undug. 

The  rate  of  payment  to  farmers  for  diversion  would  be  $20  a ton  for 
Virginia  type  peanuts,  $15  a ton  for  Spanish,  and  $10  a ton  for  Runner  type 
peanuts.  The  offering  of  these  payments  will  enable  growers  profitably  to 
divert  a portion  of  their  crop  f rom  the  higher-priced  shelled  goods  trade  to 
the  oil  mills,  if  the  farm  price  should  fa,ll  below  the  current  average  price. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  use  of  farmers’  stock  peanuts  by  oil  manufac- 
turers, all  such  manufacturers  will  be  offered  pp.yments  on  fa,rmers'  stock  pea- 
nuts purchased  cofter  October  1 and  us^d  for  oil,  other  than  those  diverted  to 
oil  by  growers  themselves,  and  for  which  payments  are  made  direct  to  growers. 

The  rate  of  payment  to  oil  monuf acturers  will  be  $l6  a ton  for  Virginia  pea- 
nuts, $12  a ton  for  Spanish  and  $8  a ton  for  Runner  type  peanuts. 

Based  on  present  prices  for  peanut  oil  the  prices  paid  for  diverting 
peanuts  to  oil  would  tend  to  estahlish  farmers’  stock  peanuts  above  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  Runners,  $50  per  ton;  Spanish,  $59  pe^  "ton  and  Virginias  $56 
per  ton.  The  Adjustment  Administration  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  prices 
paid  oil  manufacturers  for  diverting  peanuts  for  oil  if  a change  is  necessary 
in  order  to  ptablish  the  above  prices,  or  if  oil  prices  sho^old  ^advance  mater- 
ially. 

Both  the  adjustment  pa.yment  and  the  diversion  payment,  when  the  pea.nuts 
are  diverted  by  the  producer,  will  be  made  after  the  1935  peanut  acreage  of 
the  producer  is  measured  ojid  he  has  fully  complied  with  his  part  of  the  contract 
The  diversion  payments  made  to  oil  raacrof ^uturers  and  through  them  passed  on 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices  to  the  producer,  of  course,  willte  included  in  the 
price  paid  the  producer  at  the  time  peauuts  a,re  purchased  by  the  oil  manufa.cture 

The  September  1 crop  report  estimated  193^  peanut  production  at 
1 > 025 , 000, 000  pounds  of  all  t>'pes.  It  is  estim.ated  that  of  this  production 
125,000,000  pouiids  will  be  required  for  1935  seed  and  farm  food,  leo.ving  a 
supply  of  900,000,000  pounds  available  for  the  market.  Of  this  amount,  it  is 
estimated  that  25  per  cent,  or  255j000,000  ijouhds,  will  be  diverted  to  oil  or 
commercial  feeds,  leo.ving  645,000,000  XJO"ands  for  cleaning  and  shelling  by 
millers,  unless  satisfactory/  farm  ;,jrice  is  maintained  by  means  of  a sm.aller 
diversion. 
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HZ-GIONAL  SUGAR  EUET  CCNPSRSNCSS  SCHEDULED 

Eight  regional  meetings  in  the  principal  sugar  heet  producing  areas, 
preliminary  to  the  sugar  heet  sign-up  campaign,  are  scheduled  hy  the  sugar 
section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  John  E.  Dalton,  chief, 
and  other  officials  of  the  sugar  section,  were  in  Cheyenne,  Tyo.,  for  the 
first  m.eeting  on  October 

The  meetings  have  been  called  primarily  to  acquaint  Extension  Service 
workers  with  details  of  the  s'ogar  beet  program,  and  to  assist  them  in  complet- 
ing their  organization  before  the  actual  camipaign  begins#  In  addition,  meet- 
ings of  producers,  processors,  and  others  interested  in  the  sugar  beet  program 
will  be  held. 

Erom  the  first  conference  in  Cheyenne,  the  sugar  section  officials  will 
go  to  California,  where  the  campaign  is  expected  to  begin  first,  in  order  to 
give  growers  there  an  opportunity  to  sign  contracts  as  early  as  possible..  This 
is  necessary  in  order  tha,t  processing  companies  ma^/"  m.ake  their  purchase  con- 
tracts for  next  year  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  planting  season,  which  is 
severaJ  months  e.arlier  in  California  than  in  the  other  sta.tes. 

The  meetings,  as  tentatively  scheduled,  are  a,t:  Cheyenne,  Uy:o.,  Octo- 
ber 5;  Logan,  Utah,  October  12;  Pocatello,  IdCi^ho,  October  I3,  Port  Collins; 

Colo.,  October  15;  Billings,  Mont.,  October  15;  Scottsbluff,  Ueb.,  October  I6; 
Madison,  Uis#,  October  IS,  a.nd  East  Laaising,  Mich.,  October  15» 

Representa-tives  from  the  state  of  Ua.shington  will  p.ttend  either  the 
Pocatello  or  Billings  meeting.  Kansa.s  will  be  represented  at  either  Port 
Collins  or  Scottsbluff,  and  South  Dakota  will  be  ■ represented  at  either  Bill- 
ings or  Scott sbl'iuff • I'Torth  Dakota  workers  and  producers  will  attend  the  Bill- 
ings meeting.  At  the  Madison  meeting,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  interests 
will  be  represented,  while  the  Ea.st  Lansing  meeting  will  be  for  Ohio  and  Indiana^, 
as  well  a.s  Michigan. 

# # # 


LOUISIANA  SUGAR  BELT  ASSUMED  OH  IvIARlSTIUG  TO  SEBUE  MILLS 

Commercial  growers  in  the  20  parishes  comprising  the  Louisiana  sugar 
belt,  who  ordinanily  produce  rugancane  for  syrup.i  may  market  their  193^  crop  to 
s^/rup  mills  with  the  assurance  tlrat  tney  will  receive  benefit  payments  companaAle 
to  those  which  growers  participating  in  the  sugarcane  for  sugan  adjustmient  pro- 
gram, now  under  way  in  that  state,  ’.Till  receive,  the  sugan  section  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  lias  announced. 

Instea^d  of  receiving  the  benefit  payment  in  two  instalments,  these 
syrup  producers  in  the  sugar  belt  will  receive  the  payment  on  their  153^  crop 
eanly  in  1935  ^ single  payment.  They  will  be  required  to  enter  into  contra.cts 

with  the  Secretary^  of  Agriculture  covering  their  production  in  I935  -^^nd  I936. 

The  20  parishes  in  the  sugar  belt,  where  a.  considerable  portion  of  the  suga.rcane 
may  be  m.arketed  for  either  suga.r  or  syrup,  include  Terrebonne,  Lafourche, 
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Iberville,  Fest  Be-ton  Rouge,  Eo.st  B.oton  Rouge,  St.  Mo.ry,  Assumption,  Ascen- 
sion, St.  Ciio.rles,  St.  James,  St.  John,  Iberia,  Vermilion,  Lafayette,  St. 
Martin,  Point  Coupee,  St,  Landry,  Avoyelles,  Rapides,  and  West  Peliciana.. 


# 


# # 


PRICES  EOR  CALIEORITIA  CAEEED  RIPE  OLIVES  APPROVED 

Minimum  prices  to  producers  and  changes  in  minimum  prices  to  distri- 
butors as  provided  for  in  the  ma^rketing  a.greemient  and  license  for  Crdifornia 
canned  ripe  olives  Inave  been  approved  by  Secret.ary  Wallace,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  has  announced.  The  cha,nges  in  the  minimuTi  prices 
at  which  canners  could  sell  canned  ripe  olives  to  the  distributors,  are  inten- 
ded to  make  prices  mnre  equitable  according  to  v:irious  sizes  in  order  tha.t 
supplies  may  be  equalized. 

The  rndnirmam  prices  to  rjroducers  will  be  effective  for  all  purchases  of 
the  193^  crop.  The  changes  in  the  minimura  prices  to  distributors  will  become 
effective  five  days  "after  the  mailing,  simultaneously,  of  a notice  of  such- 
changes  to  aJl  canners  as  defined  in  the  marketing  agreement...." 
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FARM  INCOME  SHOWS  SH/iRP  INCREASE 

Farm  income  during  June,  July,  and  August  of  1934  was  at  the  highest 
three-month  level  reached  since  the  rise  which  started  a„fter  the  first  quarter 
of  1933}  nnd  about  33  cent  below  the  pre-depression  level,  according  to 
Louis  H«  Bean,  economic  .adviser  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
Including  benefit  payments  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  fo.rn  income 
in  August,  1934,  averaged  approximately  SO  per  cent  above  the  low  level  during 
the  first  quarter  or  1933  • These  corapa-ri  sons  take  into  account  the  usual 
seasonal  changes  in  farm  ma,rketings. 

^Farm  income  for  June,  July,  and  August,  I934,  totaled  $1 , 50S, 000, 000, 
including  $133} 000, 000  in  benefit  and  other  payments.  This  compares  wdth 
$1 } 316, 000 , 000  for  the  same  quarter  of  1933  ^nd  $913} 000, 000  for  the  same  quarter 
of  1932,  an  in  crea,se  of  65^  over  the  two-yea,r  period, 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  on  August  I3  averaged  25  per  cent  above  the  level 
of  March,  1933 • This  indicates  that  the  purchasing  pov/er  of  fa.rm  products  in 
exchange  for  commodities  had  a net  increase  of  44  per  cent,  Mr,  Bean  said. 

Much  of  tne  advance  in  farm  income  has  been  ptara,lleled  by  an  axlvance  in 
factory  payrolls.  During  August,  1934,  factory  pa,yrolls  were  approxina-tely  60 
per  cent  nigner  t.dan  in  the  1 irst  quarter  of  1933}  and  city  living  costs  had 
risen  approximately  10  per  cent,  so  tnat  the  net  increase  in  the  nurcliasing 
pov/er  of  factory  payrolls  was  about  45  per  cent  or  practically  the  saroe  as  the 
increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  cash  income  from  farm  marketings. 
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"Examinirif:  the  relation  betv/een  these  two  streams  of  iDurchasing  i^ower 
over  the  past  year  and  a half,  it  nay  be  observed  that  fare  income  rose  sharply 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1933  preceded  the  rise  in  factory  payrolls,"  Mr. 
Bean  said.  "In  the  last  half  of  1933 > benefit  payments,  in  caddition  to  farm 
receipts  from  marketings, served  to  cushion  the  decline  in  factory  production 
and  in  buying  power  derived  from  payrolls  from  the  over-stimulated  levels  of 
K the  summer  of  1933*  Bollovvung  a recovery  in  industrial  production  and  pD,yrolls 
) during  last  winter,  there  lias  been  a recession  between  May  and  September  of 
193^»  "but  the  la.rger  volume  of  benefit  pa^arients  during  the  fall  of  193^  v/ill 
\ again  serve  to  cushion  the  decline  in  industriaJ  a.ctivity  and  payrolls." 

The  lower  volume  of  production  this  fall  will  be  offset  in  la.rge  part 
by  the  higher  prices  that  farmers  are  now  receiving  and  by  the  larger  benefit 
and  other  payments.  These  should  serve  to  sustain  the  level  of  farm  income, 
though  it  may  not  be  quite  as  high  in  the  next  quarter  as  during  the  past 
quarter. 

During  August,  farmers  received  in  benefit  payments  and  from  the  sale 
of  cattle  and  from,  option  payments,  close  to  $70,000,000.  Similar  payments 
during  September  will  proboAly  total  around  $85,000,000.  This,  according  to 
Mr.  Bean,  should  substantially  offset  the  reduction  in  volume  of  farm  market- 
ing due  to  smoJler  193^  crops. 
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